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Crops in General.—By correspon- 
dence from all parts of the country 
we learn that crops though backward, 
are generally in good condition. It is 
+stated by an exchange “‘ that the cool, 
wet weather has not been unfavorable 
for wheat, and has rendered it the 
conspicuous service of keeping back 
the fatal chinch-bug. If it has in- 
jured the corn it may have more than 
compensated for it by the opportunity 
it has afforded the young wheat of 
getting a good start before the chinch- 
bug was able to be out. But it is not 
yet certain that the corn has been 
seriously injured. It is backward; 
large tracts that should have been 
planted are not planted yet. In many 
localities the plant appears rather 
But, on the other hand, the 
planting can be finished very rapidly 
ifa few warm days should be granted 
just at this time. Generally where 
the corn is up it is of good thickness, 
and promises, with warm, dry weather, 


56/ to make ample amends for being be- 


hind time.” Fruit promises well—the 
localities are but few where it has 
been injured—it has rarely promised 
better. As for Texas, everything 
thereis in the finest possible condi- 
tion ; cereals, cotton, fruit,everything 
that grows out of the ground promises 
uncommonly well. White clover and 
pasture grasses‘’are very thrifty every- 
where, affording excellent grazing. 


g@ Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 











Queen Trap.—Mr. F. Funk, Beverly, 
Ill., has sent us samples of his ‘‘ Queen 
Bee Trap,”’ which he claims to be a 
** sure and safe way toclip their wings 
without danger of injuring them.” 
The trap consists of a small coil of 
turned wie, the coil being much 
larger at one end than the other. The 
large end of the cage is intended to 
be put down over the queen when on 
the comb, as she enters it the cage is 
to be lifted and both ends. closed, 
then the wing can be clipped through 
the wire coil, without handling the 
queen or injuring herin any way. 





The Weather in Colorado.—A letter 
from Denver informs us that the 
season there is very backward as it is 
in all the Northern States. The 
writer says: 


“*The weather is quite cool not be- 
ing near so warm and pleasant as it 
was in February and March, and so 
much rain is unusual for Colorado; 
but although we in the city are gen- 
erally displeased with it, the value it 
is to farmers can hardly be fully 
estimated. It will start vegetation 
everywhere, and make the flowers in 
the foothills, that yield so much pas- 
ture for bees, bloom inall their beauty 
and fragrance.” 





= Col. Pearson, President of the 
Alsatian Bee-Keepers’ Society, writes 
on April 6th to the Bienen Zuchter, 
published at Strassbourg, Germany, 
as follows: ‘“‘My colonies of bees 
are in excellent condition. They have 
never been as populous as they are 
now. The season has not been favor- 
able for apiculture; the few fruit 
trees in this vicinity are not sufficient 
to give the bees very much honey, at 
this season. 





Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 


month to which you have paid your 


subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 
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Natural versus Forced Queens. 


Mr. Edward Moore, Barrie, Ont., 
addresses the following pertinent let- 
ter regarding queen-rearing : 

In ‘** Cook’s Manual” instructions 
are given for rearing queens. It ap- 
pears necessary to drive the bees to 
the necessity of rearing queens for 
the purpose of increasing their num- 
bers for traffic, for several reasons. 

On page 6, of the specimen number 
of this year’s volume sent last year, 
there are some apparent objections 
raised, which appear reasonable. Are 
queens reared in the way referred to 
as fine, large, healthy, strong, proli- 
fic, long-lived, and in every respect as 
good as queens reared in the natural 
order? Those who have had long 
practical experience in rearing queens 
should be able to tell, although it may 
be against the interest of some to do 
so. Will some one please answer for 
the information of the less experienced 
in apiculture ? 

There are many strong argyments 
adduced by the advocates of natural 
queen-rearing through the swarming 
impulse, some of which seem to us 
unanswerable, especially the fact that 
eggs are almost invariably selected 
by the bees from which torear queens, 
when swarming is contemplated, and 
the further fact that the honey flow 
generally prevails, and the bees are 
most populous and prosperous when 
the emeute takes place, and the most 
careful and deliberate provision is 
made for the future welfare of the 
parent colony. If, however, the col- 
ony be deprived of their queen, and 
eggs, larve and sealed brood prevail, 
the bees naturally force the maturity 
of a new queen by utilizing larve 
sometimes in various stages from 
which to rear her, as they well know 
that depletion must take place until a 
new mother is provided. In colonies 
of this kind, where queen-rearing is 
forced, it is not unusual to find queen 
cells, even after a week has elapsed, 
in various stages of development— 
some perhaps capped over, while 
others are but scarcely commenced, 
or with the larve just placed in, and 
the feeding of royal jelly not com- 
pleted. The result is, that the larve 
2, 3 or 4 days old from the time of 
hatching from the egg, are the first to 
emerge from the cells as queens—and 
the first out, although not more than 
two-thirds developed and _ wholly 
worthless, has vitality and vindictive- 
ness enodgh to destroy the remainder. 
It is possible sometimes to rear good 
queens in this manner, but we be- 
lieve they are the exception. 

There is a serious objection, how- 
ever, on the part of some queen-breed- 





ers to the natural method of queen- 
rearing, as the number of cells built 
is not great enough to make their 
business profitable, and they have to 
await the pleasure of the bees and 
favorableness of the weather to pro- 
cure any cells at all. 


If, however, our favorite method of 
artificial swarming be practiced, the 
objectionable features of the forcing 
process will be overcome, and all the 
desirable ones of the natural swarming 
impulse will be obtained, while the 
number of cells will be limited only 
by the ambition and skill of the 
apiarist. The following is the simplest 
and most satisfactory manner: When 
the weather has become warm and 
settled, with honey coming in rapid 
enough to stimulate breeding to the 
fullest extent, remove a frame from 
the colony you wish to rear queens 
from, substituting therefor a frame 
of foundation in the center of the 
brood-nest ; keep a close watch until 
it is well filled with eggs, then before 
any are hatched, remove from its 
stand, while the bees are working 
busiest, the strongest colony in the 
yard, and put an empty hive in its 
place ; now put in the center of this 
the comb with fresh eggs, cutting 
away the lower one-third in a zig-zag 
shape, to afford an irregular edge on 
which to build the cells; if you can 
find a frame with all sealed brood 
place it alongside with all the young 
bees adhering to it, fill up the hive with 
its complement of empty combs or 
foundation, or at least enough to ac- 
commodate the bees, adding others as 
needed, cover well with blankets or 
cotton cloth, and put on the hive 
cover. By this method you will se- 
cure all the field-workers from the 
colony removed, and but little hinder 
it in general work ; you will also get 
a liberal batch of queen-cells from 
your best queen mother, all maturing 
about the same time, and all can be 
left in the hive till nearly the last 
moment, and, we believe, all equally 
good as the best. 


Twenty-four hours before removing 
the queen-cells, forfh your nuclei by 
placing a frame of brood (in any 
stage), a frame of honey, and an 
empty comb in a full-size hive, put- 
ting in a division board to contract 
the space and retain the heat; on the 
following day, cut a hole in the frame 
of brood comb and trim outa queen cell 
from the queen-breeding colony to fit 
it; now replaceinthe hive and cover 
well. Unless the weather be quite 





warm, these queens should not emerge 
from the cells in less than fourteen to 
fifteen days, and we believe the longer 
they are left in the hive where built 
the more satisfactory they will prove. 
After the queen has hatched, another 
empty comb can be added to the nu- 
cleus if desirable, though it is not 
necessary unless very crowded with 
bees, and then, perhaps, it had better 
be delayed till the queen gets to lay- 
ing. We have in this manner reared 
a full batch of queens, the last hatch- 
ing within two hours of the first, al} 
well developed, and equally as good 
in every respect aS any swarn- 
reared queens we ever saw. 

One thing should always be borne 
in mind, good queens are not liable to 
be produced, by any method, in cold, 
changeable weather, and we hardly 
think it matters much how many are 
reared from one queen, whether it be 
one or one hundred, if the weather 
and method are favorable, and eggs 
sufficient be given a large artificial 
swarm from which to make its selec- 
tion. We know nothing of the meth- 
ods practiced by queen-breeders gen- 
erally or individually, and only give 
the foregoing as the result of our 
many experiments, and a desire to 
contribute the same to the benefit of 
those who wish to breed the best from 
the best. 





Vennor’s Prognostications. 


Not because we have implicit con- 
fidence in Vennor’s weather predic- 
tions, but because many of our read- 
ers have the curiosity to know what 
he has said concerning the coming 
summer,dowe give the following as 
his forecast : 


I desire to give a short, but com- 
tes ag outline of what, in my 
1umble opinion, are likely to be most 
remarkable features of the summer 
and autumn of the year 1882: 

1. A season that will well merit the 
designation of cool to cold and wet 
generally. Not that there will not be 
terms of summer warmth and even 
intense heat for periods, but rather 
that these last will appear in the ret- 
rospect as of but comparative insignl- 
ficance, or as the exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

2. The season will be marked by 
not only great precipitation, but | a 
mugginess of atmosphere genera ly 


caused by the reeking condition of 
the earth and the long continuance 


of acloudy sky. This will result I 
periods of extreme sultriness 4! 
heavy weather, during which the 
thunder and hail-storms will occur. 
In other words the summer will be 
the reverse of clear and dry. a 

8. There is a likelihood of June 40 
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August frosts in northern, western 
and southern sections, and a general 
cold wave may occur toward midsum- 


er. 

4. The autumn months will con- 
tinue moist. September will probably 
ive rains and floods in western Cana- 
fa and in western and southern sec- 
tions of the United States. ( stober 
will be much the same, with earl 
cold and snow falls. November will 
begin the winter of 1882-83—a winter 
likely to be memorable on account of 
its exceptionally heavy snow falls and 
very cold weather over the whole 
Northern Hemisphere. That a ‘cold 
and wet summer is invariably followed 
by a cold and stormy winter,” isa 
truth now so well proven and borne 
out by the testimony of past records 
that we cannot lightly put it aside; 
and if we have good and sufficient 
grounds for predicting the former— 
as we most assuredly have at this 
time—it is but right that we should 
warn the people of the latter in good 
season. 

5th and last. The season will prob- 
ably be the first of a couple of wet 
summers, and as 18$2 so is 1883 hkely 
tobe. But here we must stop for the 
present. HENRY G. VENNOR. 








cent., while the mixture of spar 
showed but 16 to 20 percent. Imita- 
tion flour is used to increase the 
weight of genuine flour by mixture. 





Humorous.—‘ Bill Arp ” writes the 
following to the Southern Cultivator. 
Itis a *“‘ good hit” on old-fashioned 
bee-keeping: 


‘“*When I hear the horn blowing, 
and the tin pans beating, and the bells 
a ringing, I know what is the matter, 
and so 1 drop everything and go to 
the house to hive the bees. It isa 
wonder that all this fuss don’t drive 
them clean away, but it don’t seem to 
effect ‘em one way or another. If 
they have made up their minds to go 
they are going, and vicy voorcy. I’ve 
saved every swarm this spring with 
very little trouble. We don’t run 
much science on bees at my house— 
haven’t got time. These fancy hives 
are all right, I reckon, for educated 
bees with an educated manager to 
watch ’em and look after ’em every 
day, but they don’t suit me nor my 
old-fashioned bees, and I don’t want 
to be bothered with the little insects 
very much, nohow. Nevertheless, we 


= | are educated to some extent and don’t 


use the old hollow gum like our 
fathers did. I make a plain box gum 


- | with an upstairs and a little door on a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Adulterated Flour.—New cases of 
fraud are almost daily being brought 
to notice—not only in America but 
in Europe. We hope the day will 
s00n come when we may have a con- 
gress of nations who will agree upon 
the main features of a law to be rec- 
ommended to the law makers of each 
Country to stop the nefarious busi- 
ness of adulteration, which has now 
become so universal. From a foreign 
exchange we extract the following*on 
the adulteration of flour : 


The usual mode of adulteration is 
0 use oxide of zinc. German chem- 
ists have found 3 to 3.5 per cent. of 
Oxide of zine in bread, yet zine and 
copper may be discovered to a certain 
degree in bread baked with old wood 
that has been covered with these 
metals, the wood readily impregna- 
ting itself with these mineral ele- 
ments. : 

Flour is also adulterated with spar 
(baritza), plaster of Venice, chalk, 
pulverized stone, etc., thus increasing 
he weight. Exportations have been 
Made from Netherlands of so-called 
imitation flour, made of crushed spar 
and plaster of Venice. These expor- 
i 1ons were made to such an extent 

at the Prussian minister of com- 


merce found it necessary to publish 
. warning against the production. It 

- observed that the mixture of 
Plaster of Venice amounjed to 30 per 





hinge to the second floor, and I put a 
little box with a glass front in there 
and it is no trouble to take it out 
when they fill it with honey. I make 
no movable frames. My hives are 
open at the bottom and set upon little 
bits of iron, or big nails, or even little 
rocks at the corners, so there is no 
crack or joint for the moth to lay in. 
In the winter I let the hive down on 
the plank to keep the cold out. I have 
had very good luck this way and not 
much trouble. Bees are very much 
like the human family. The queen is 
the head of the house and has power 
and authority, and fares sumptuously 
every <a but like all great potenta- 
tes she lives shut up in her palace and 
has a guard to protect her, and hardly 
ever gets out to enjoy the sunshine or 
the flowers. Sorter like the King or 
the Queen, or the Czar, or even the 
President, for somebody is always on 
the lookout to shoot ’em for some- 
thing or for nothing, and it don’t 
matter which. Then there are the 
big, fat, lazy drones that lie around 
and eat and sleep and have to be sup- 
ported and don’t do a lick of work, 
and we can pick out just such folks 
in this subloonary world who don’t 
contribute a thing to the public good 
and never earn an honest dollar, but 
are always foraging on somebody, 
swindling, gambling or speculating, 
and when they get ready to die they 
can’t recall a single benefit they have 
conferred upon mankind. Then there 
are working bees that gather all the 
honey and make all the comb, fill all 
the little cells and store it away for 
winter, and they are never idle, and 
what they work for they will defend 
and protect. Just so with the labor- 
ing classes who toil and sweat in the 
field and work-shop, and in the mines, 
whose constant labor supports and 





sustains the world—who live hard and 
humble, and see their earnings go 
into the coffers of the drores and 
speculators, but still work on for 
more. 

The working bees tolerate their 
drones for a time and support ’em, 
and put’em outof the way for another 
set of the same sort. Folks don’t do 
that, but I am not sure they oughtent 
to. The books tell us that the dili- 
gent labor of one man can decentl 
support 8 people—provide ’em wit 
good food and comfortable clothing, 
and its a fortunate thing that it is so, 
for they have it to do and more too, 
for those who actually work have to 
keep up the nabobs who don’t, and 
supply ’em with finery and foolish- 
ness. My native bees don’t seem to 
like these fancy hives, for some of ’em 
left ’em last spring and those that 
didn’t, got eat up by the moths. Most 
all these new things have to be nursed 
up, and dandled up, and fondled up, 
and made fine and siick, and then 
they are put off on the fancy folks at 
fancy prices, and ever and anon a 
foolish poor man, like myself, gets 
taken in.” 





~~ 


A German Apiary.—Mr. Alfred 
Neighbour, of London, England, at- 
tended the Austro-German Congress 


| of Bee-Keepers at Cologne, and then 


visited Mr. A. Schlosser, at Ehren- 
feld, who was awarded a silver medal 
at the Congress for his large collec- 
tion of honey and splendid colonies of 
bees. Mr. Neighbour thus describes 
his visit to Mr. Schlosser : 


He is a fruit-grower on a large 
scale as well as an apiarist, and has a 
commodious house and garden. We 
were at once conducted to his bee- 
house, which is in the form of across, 
having 4 doors. Each one of the four 
wings projects nearly 11 feet, and is 
the same in breadth, which, addin 
the space of the interior, gives a di- 
ameter from door to door of about 33 
feet. One-half the space of the inter- 
ior is required for the necessary man- 
ipulations, the other half to the right 
and left is occupied by the hives. The 
first shelf is about 2 feet from the 
floor, the second tier is the same dis- 
tance above, and the third is 2 feet 
higher. The hives are ‘‘ Mehring’s” 
twin-frame hives, and of much the 
same construction as Dzierzon’s, ex- 
cept that the colonies are side by side, 
not end to end as is the case with the 
latter. Each shelf accommodates four, 
twin colonies, so that the openings 
are cut in the boarding for eight en- 
trances; thus there may be 24 colo- 
nies on each of the eight sides. This 
pavilion therefore holds when filled 
192 colonies of bees. At the time I 
was there many colonies were away at 
the moors, consequently only a few 
were to be seen. ‘The house is closely 
boarded and has a tiled roof. There 
is no admission of light except when 
the doors are thrown open. The 
hives open at the back, and are there- 
fore easily manipulated without mo- 
lestation by robber bees. Escape for 
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any bees that are outside the hives is 
found through the open door. 

There is plenty of space to work the 
extractor in the center of the build- 
ing. On inquiring if there was an ap- 
parent difference in the prosperity of 
the colonies facing the different as- 
pects, Mr. Schlosser said that those 
exposed to the afternoon and evening 
sun, which induced the bees to fly 
out again, are placed in the most un- 
favorable position ; but as long as the 
entrances are not exposed to the di- 
rect rays of the sun it makes no differ- 
ence whether they face north, south, 
east or west, and the only drawback 
which he finds to his ** pavilion ” is, 
that when quite filled, the colonies 
are placed in too close proximity, 
which causes the loss of many queens 
in their return from their wedding 
flight. 





Fairs and their Advyantages.—The 
Capital, Topeka, Kansas, makes the 
following remarks on this subject : 


The inception of an agricultural 
fair puts in motion the best elements 
of farm life. Itstimulates a laudable 
ambition with reference to the local- 
ity interested. If it is a township 
fair, the township at once has a repu- 
tation at stake; if it is a county fair, 
then the county comes in to be sus- 
tained ; if it is a state fair, the whole 
state is to be represented; and, in 
every case, all individuals interested 
in the good name of the township, 
county or state feel concerned about 
the success of the fair. It has the 
effect to organize the working powers 
of every community. . 

A fair is an advertisement for the 
community interested, and for every 
individual person who participates. 
If the general display is good, it gives 
a good reputation to the people rep- 
resented ; and in detail, every ‘single 
exhibitor has opportunities for show- 
ing his own skill and success in his 
specialty if he have any. Every ex- 
hibitor meets hundreds of new ac- 

uaintances, and he learns to talk to 
them. He becomes a public man for 
the time being. 

This association with his fellow 
men, and in connection with his own 
vocation, affords to the farmer many 
opportunities tor improving himself 
socially, and for acquiring informa- 
tion that would never come if there 
were no fairs. Their educating ad- 
vantages are seen on every hand. 
Not only the farmer himself, but his 
family and friends are benefitted. 
They become partners in his gains, 
and share in his success. 

Fairs operate to make men and 
women better, larger hearted, more 
liberal ; they give men larger and bet- 
ter views of life and labor; and better 
than all, they educate farmers and 
their sons and daughters to regard 
farm life more favorably. Many 
farmers look upon their calling as 
common, and without attractions. 
This is a fatalerrorwithsome. Fairs 
correct this evil. They elevate the 
standard of labor, and help make 
farming appear to be what it really is, 
the most independent, manly and 
honorable of callings. 





Bees Injuring Fruit.—A late num- 
ber of the Western Rural, has an 
amusing burlesque on the subject of 
bees injuring fruit. Of course, there 
could have been no more conclusive 
evidence presented to the Dutchman’s 
mind that bees did really injure his 
fruit, than to have a swarm attempt 
to cluster in his apple tree. So, too, 
with many who most positively assert 
that bees destroy their grapes ; they 
have found the grapes punctured or 
the skins cracked open, and have dis- 
covered bees in large numbers sipping 
the juice, and this is sufficient ground 
with them upon which to base the as- 
sertion that bees do injure fruit, and 
to petition their condemnation asa 
nuisance. Following is the squib: 


We once tolda Dutchman of our ac- 
uaintance that bees did not injure 
ruit in the least, when he said that 

he knew better and gave the follow- 
ing argument to prove that bees do 
injurefruit: ‘* Vonce a long vile ago 
I vent into mine abble orchard to 
glime a bare dree to kit some beaches 
to make mine vrow a blum budding 
mit; und vent I kits away up on de 
toppermost limbs, a hole lot of pees, 
pees vat come for honey gitten, two, 
tree, five dousand hundred of em 
game, ven I vos on de highermost 
pranches, und tey schting me all over 
so pad as never vas, und right before 
mine vace too, undI not know vere 
Iam,soI vall town so high up, mit 
one leg on both sides of de bicket 
vence, und like to stove my outsides 
in. Vas you say, hey! Peas no steal 
de fruit, ven 1 ketch ’em at it?” 


Swarming and Dividing for Increase. 
—The Indiana Farmer gives the fol- 
lowing on the above subject : 


There are no certain signs as to 
just when a colony will swarm, so far 
as outside indications will show, more 
than the clustering of bees on the out- 
side of the hive, and the hanging of 
pollen gatherers with the cluster out- 
side instead of entering their hive, 
but by examining the frame fre- 
quently, watching the ae ey one 
can soon tell when they are about 
ready to cast aswarm, and as soon as 
the queen cells are about ready to cap 
over is the best time to divide. Prob- 
ably the safest and easiest way to 
divide, is as soon as they are ready, 
lift out the frame, bees, brood and all 
on which the queen is found; place 
this frame in the new hive, filling out 
with frames of comb or foundation, 
or if you do not have either, fill out 
with empty frames. Now place the 
new hive, containing the old queen 
on the old stand, moving the old hive 
to a new location. By this plan you 
throw nearly all the working bees 
where the most work is to be done in 
the new hive, and they will proceed 
to work the same as though they had 
swarmed naturally. But if the old 
bees had made up their mind to swarm 
and you had left a queen cell on the 








frames you had placed in the new hive, 
they will sometimes swarm anyhow, 
so you will notice to tear them down, 
if -~ exist before closing them up. 
The brood in the old hive hatching 
out “ay ay will soon make a 
ood colony. The space in the old 
live from where you removed the 
frame should be tilled with comb, or 
foundation, for if an empty frame be 
placed there the bees will fill it with 
drone comb as they seldom make any- 
thing else while without a laying 
qoeee- In eight or nine days after 

ividing, all the queen cells except 
one should be taken out, so as not to 
cause after swarms. 














For the American Bee Journal 


Florida as a Bee Country. 


W. S. HART. 


On page 233 of the BEE JOURNAL 
Mr. T.S. Roys cruelly sweeps Florida 
clear out of the bee-keeping world 
with a few graceful turns of his pen. 
He also kindly shows the “ great 
guns ”’ the folly of their theories, and 
sets them gy | *“*as to the cause 
of dysentery, diarrhea, etc.” Ac- 
cording to his statement and the date 
of his letter, he had been in this State 
nearly three winter months. 

He says: ‘* My observations have 
only extended to the peninsular por- 
tion of the State, and from whatI 
know of that, would say, don’t come 
here to go into the bee business. I 
am somewhat of a beeasticus myself, 
and know whereof I speak.” Ifhe 
has been to the peninsular portion of 
the State, he evidently has not been 
over it. He must have gone down 4 
pine ridge and returned the way he 
came. 

The writer did not feel competent 
to give a decided opinion of the honey 
resources of Florida until he had been 
here as many years as Mr. Roys had 
months and been clear around and 
pretty well over the ‘‘ peninsular por- 
tion of the State.”” My opinion was 
then so well founded that I have as 
yet, after being here seven years, seen 
no cause to change it. However, I 
perfectly agree with Mr. R. in advis- 
ing ‘‘all to look before they leap 
into this or any new country for 4. 
permanent stay. Among the hut 
dreds of letters that Ihave written 2 
reply to enquiring bee-keepers, he 
not think one cah be found wherell 
have advised selling a home in ont 
North to come South, without firs 
coming here to see how the county 
suits. h 

This is a peculiar country to the 
Northerner. It has more advantages 
and disadvantages than any 
that I am acquainted with. Som 
people it will suit well, others _= : 
not; but whoever comes here wit . 
determination to stay, backed 
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energy and reasonable judgment, is 
bound to do well and accumulate 
property. And one way of doing this 
is by keeping bees in the coast coun- 
ties south of the 29th parallel, where 
the mangrove is plentiful. Whether 
or not Mr. R. has ever been where 
the mangrove is to be found he does 
not state, yet from his writings I 
should judge not. He writes from 
Jacksonville, has been in the State 
nearly three months, and assures us 
that the bees have been gathering 
honey about his house for the past 
three weeks. California is a large 
State, and only a small portion of it is 
good for bee-keeping, yet 600 people 
give their time wholly to the industry. 

Florida is also a large State, as is 
shown by the fact that the Okechobee 
Land Co., propose to drain a tract of 
rich land in the southern portion of 
the peninsula, larger by 1,000 square 
miles than the combined area of the 
States of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, said land 
being outside of the settled portions 
of the peninsula, and until within a 
very few years never had been visited 
by a white man. 

Again, Florida has nearly as long a 
coast line as all the Atlantic States 
together. A large part of this coast 
line lies south of the 29th parallel, and 
there is the bee country that I recom- 
“mend. I do not think Mr. R. has 
everseen any ofthis country. There 
is certainly room for more bee-keep- 
ers, aSin all that country I know of 
but one man who gives all his time to 
bee-keeping. He has been here over 
a year, and now wants to buy land 
and make a home for himself and bees. 
How he succeeds can be seen by turn- 
ing to page 1940f Gleanings, and read- 
ing ashort communication from Mr. 
C. F. Hopkins. I believe that Mr. 
Hopkins looked some further than 
Mr. Roys, saw more and speaks better 
of the prospects here. After reading 
his note turn over one leaf, and on 
fase 196 see a few lines from Mr. E. 
{. Johnson, that speaks well for the 
bee interest here. 


As a guarantee for my reliability, 
and indorsement of my statéments, I 
will say that the Agent of the State 
Bureau of Immigration issued a 
pamphlet asking for information in 
regard to sheep raising and bee-keep- 
ing in this State, and sent copies to 
parties all over the State. One was 
sent to me with a letter inclosed, ask- 
ing for something more elaborate than 
the circular called for. I wrote an 
article and sent it with the suggestion 
that all the bee-keeping returns be 
put together in pamphlet form for 
distribution. Hon. C. Drew writes 
me that he is acting upon my sugges- 
tion and will forward me 200 copies 
a3 soon as done. I will send a copy 
to the BEE JOURNAL, and also to any 
other parties that write for them in- 
closing stamp. 


In conclusion, I will say that at 
present, railroads are few in the afore- 
said country, although without doubt 
several will be built within the year, 
a most of the traveling 1s done by 

oats and slow teams ; so, if Mr. Roys 

hows more of this portion of Florida 





than the Puritans did of North 
America, he has traversed more of it 
than I think he has. 

New Smyrna, Fla. 





Farmers’ Home Journal. 


Rearing and Introducing Queens. 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


There is nothing connected with 
bee-culture that gives the apiarist so 
much satisfaction, as well asso many 
advantages, as the art of rearing and 
introducing queens. If he hasa colony 
of bees that give poor results in the 
way of increase and production of 
honey, he can soon change the state 
of things by removing the unprofit- 
able queen and introducing a better 
one in her se 

I have had: queens that started in 
the spring with fair sized colonies 
that failed to get in working trim till 
after the main honey harvest was 
past, while other queens would fill 
their hives with bees and be ready 
and waiting for the harvest. To 
remedy these evils I commence to 
rear queens as soon in the spring as 
the weather will permit, in order that 
I may have good laying queens to 
take the place of such as do not give 
satisfactory results. If possible I 
would have a laying queen to intro- 
duce to the parent colony as soon as 
the first swarms issue. Managed in 


this way a colony will hardly miss the | 1 


bees that are led off by the old queen, 
because they are furnished with a 
queen that goes right to laying and 
the hive is soon replenished with 
workers. This is made quite apparent 
when we take into consideration that 
the young generally hatches eight 
days after the old queen leads off the 
swarm and begins to lay at ten days 
old, which makes about eighteen days 
that the colony is without a laying 

ueen. Really two or three more 
days should be added to this, because 
the. young queens lay slowly for the 
first two or three days. These eigh- 
teen or twenty days sometimes make 
all the difference between a fair yield 
of honey and no surplus at all. 

Doubtless some one will ask, ‘‘ How 
do you rear queens ?”” Well, we older 
ones are apt to forget that our ranks 
are continually being filled up with 
candidates for bee knowledge, and 
therefore it is proper to go over what 
to us seems to be old grounds for the 
benefit of beginners, from time to 
time. Thuswe “ provide things new 
and old.” 

The methods employed by different 
bee-keepers vary somewhat, but the 
principle is thesame. In order not to 
confuse the reader, I will simply give 
the plan I follow with satisfactory re- 
sults. In this climate about the 15th 
of May is soon enough to commence 
to rear queens. Of course the state 
of the weather must govern these 
things. 

I select a strong colony to rear the 
queen cells, and proceed as follows: I 
open the hive which contains the 
queen I wish to breed from, and from 
one of the center combs I cut a piece 
about 2x3 inches, containing eggs and 





larve just hatched. This can be 
known by a small drop of white 
creamy looking substance at the bot- 
of the cell. I prefer to have some of 
the eggs just hatched, because I there- 
by save about three days’ time, as it 
requires three days for the egg of the 
honey bee to hatch. I now move 
the colony, which I have selected to 
rear the queen cells, from their stand 
and place an empty hive in its place, 
ale with some empty combs or 
rames filled with foundation. 

Now, cut aslot in one of the combs, 
near the corner and running parallel 
with the top bar, abouta half inch 
wide and eight or ten inches long. As 
bees are decidedly pleased with an 
opening just below the cell, I usually 
cut notches in the lower edge of the 
slot like saw teeth; but this is not 
essential. I now cut the piece of 
comb containing the eggs, etc.,'as 
above described, into strips and fit 
them intotheslot. If they donot fit 
close enough to stay in place, they 
can be secured by some slender wooden 
pins. I now open the hive that I have 
removed from its stand, and look up 
the queen and place the comb on 
which I find her inmy comb box, or 
any other safe place. This I do to 
prevent a possibility of getting the 
queen into the new hive, which would 
certainly defeat the object of my 
labors. 

I now take out one of the side combs 
containing honey, but no eggs or 
arve, and set it in one side of the 
new hive, and set the comb contain- 
ing the eggs (I have supplied) next to 
it, and then finish out with empty 
combs or frames of foundation as 
above stated. I now shake the bees 
off of two or three combs from the 
old hive into the new one. This gives 
the new hive a division of the youn 
bees, which is quite essential to ce 
building. The bees are now covered 
with a quilt, and the hive closed up. 
The queen is returned to the old hive, 
and the latter is given a new stand. 
The old bees will nearly all go back to 
their old location, and go to work like 
a natural swarm. 

I keep an eye on the new colony to 
see how they progress in cell building. 
On the eighth day I examine the cells 
to see how many there are, and then 
proceed to form nuclei to suit the 
number of cells. This I doby taking 
two combs with bees adhering (be 
sure the queen is left at home) and 
setting them in an empty hive, at one 
side hanging in a division board to 
curtail the size of the hive. These 
nuclei are made from any strong 
colonies. In one or two days after 
the nuclei are made they will have 
realized their queenless condition, 
and will be ready to accept the cells. 

We now open the queen rearing 
hive and cut out all the cells but one, 
or as many as we want, if there should 
chance to be asurplus. A bit of comb 
should be left adhering to each cell, 
and they must be-+handled carefully. 
Each nucleus is provided with a cell. 
This I do by taking out one of the 
combs and cut a hole in it, and fasten 
the cell to the edge of the comb (in- 
side the mete | with a wooden pin in- 
serted through the bit of comb ad- 
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hering to the cell, and into the edge of 
the comb. The bees will finish up 


the job. The young queens will hatch 
in two or three days, and will go out 
to meet the drones in five or six more 
op bee at about ten days old they 
wi 


commence to lay eggs. You now 
have laying queens at your disposal. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Care of Comb Honey—No. 2. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Having our honey placed in a warm 
room, as recommended in my last, the 
next thing which will need our atten- 
tion will likely be the larve of the 
wax moth, in order to keep them from 
damaging our honey, for I have yet to 
see the pile of 1,000 lbs. of comb honey 
which does not have more or less of 
these worms or larve upon it, after it 
has been stored in a warm room for 2 
weeks. Some of our bee friends tell 
us they are never troubled in this way, 
but however strong my hopes may be, 
as I place my honey in the honey- 
room, that I shall, like them, be ex- 
empt from that nuisance ‘moth 
worms,” still I have to eventuall 
conclude with such hopes never real- 
ized, for the worms always put in an 
appearance. After the honey has 
been away from the bees about 10 
days, if we inspect the cappings of 
the honey closely, we will detect little 
places of white dust resembling flour 
upon the surface of the comb, and 
usually most abundant near the bot- 
tom of the box. Now, although this 
place may not be larger than than the 
eye of a fine needle, still it tells us for 
certain that a tiny worm ot the wax 
moth is there, and that unless it is de- 
stroyed, it will destroy more or less of 
the nice white comb which encases 
our honey. 

While in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., 
a number of years ago, I saw boxes of 
honey which had worms in them as 
large as a slate pencil, and an inch or 
more long, and although they had 
nearly denuded the honey of the nice 
white cappings to the cells, still I 
could not make the groceryman be- 
lieve the worms lived upon the wax. 
Such a spectacle soon disgusts cus- 
tomers, and injures the sale of comb 
honey very much. 

If, after several examinations, you 
fail to find such little white, flour-like 
places, you need be very thankful. If 

ou should find these, the next thing 
is to sulphur your honey. ‘To do this 
I get an old kettle and put some ashes 
in the bottom of it so there will be no 
danger of fire resulting from the heat 
from the coals, which are to be placed 
therein. When I have the kettle thus 
prepared, I take it to the honey room 
and pour sulphur, which has been 
previously weighed, on the coals to 
the amount of 4 lb. to every 75 cubic 
feet contained in the room; when the 
kettle is quickly pushed under the 
pile of honey and the room closed, 
you will have to be spry, or you will 
get some of the fumes thereof your- 
self, which is not very _. I as- 
sure you. I now go and look in at the 





window, to which the few flies which 
chance to be in the room will come, 
hoping to escape their doom. Assoon 
as I see the last fly is lifeless, I take 
out my watch, and, after the lapse of 
5 minutes, I open the windows soas to 
carry out the smoke as soon as possi- 
ble, for if allowed to settle on the 
combs it will turn them a greenish 
color, which damages the sale of 
honey very much. 

If more honey is brought into the 
room this is also watched, and when 
the marks of the worms are seen on 
these the same operation is repeated 
again, and so on till I am sure the 
honey leaves my hands without dan- 
ger of these pests making an appear- 
ance after it has been placed upon the 
market. After this is done, the next 
thing I do is to glass the sections, as 
most of our Eastern markets still de- 
mand their honey glassed. In order 
to have my glass cut accurate the nar- 
row way, where it goes between the 
projections on the sections, I buy the 
glass cut in strips 6x30, and then 
place these strips in a box similar toa 
miter box, using the diamond to cut 
the glass in a similar way to which a 
saw is used in cutting lumber in such 
a box. Thus I have each glass just 
alike and exactly as I wishit. I once 
bought a lot of glass cut 5x6, because 
they told me at the factory that it 
should be cut accurate the 5 way, 
but upon getting it I found that accu- 
rate meant all the way from 4% to 
54. As it was getting late, I was 
obliged to use it, but I had better have 
thrown it entirely away, for in crowd- 
ing the larger glass between the pro- 
jections to the sections, the combs 
were cracked loose from the sides of 
the box, causing it to leak and mak- 
ing it liable to break down in ship- 
ping. Thus I learned a lesson, which, 
though costly, has perhaps been a 
benefit to me. Since then I have cut 
my own glass the narrow way, and 
have learned by experience that to be 
just right the glass should be cut 1-32 
of an inch narrower than the box, 
thereby letting it go between the pro- 
jections withoutcrowding. After the 

lass is cut, it is washed so clean that 
it fairly shines, when it is ready to be 
eee on the honey, which is done by 

ending up the tin points which were 
previously driven into the end pieces 
of the section at the time the sections 
were made. After bending up the 
tins, drop in the glass and bend them 
back over the glass, when the work is 
done. 

Now scrape every bit of propolis 
and dirt off the outside of the box or 
section, so it will be as clean and nice 
as when first made, and it is ready to 
be crated. This point of scraping off 
the propolis is overlooked by some, 
for I have seen sections sent to mar- 
ket so daubed with ao as to look 
untidy and injure the sale of it. If 
we wish to get a good price for our 
product and increase the demand for 
the same, all these little things should 
be looked after, for they go toward 
spoiling the sale of our crop, or en- 
hancing the value thereof, as the case 
may be. 

Either bofore the honey is glassed 
or afterward (generally before), I 





grade it, making three grades of it. 
In the first grade I place all which is 
perfect or nearly so, and such as is 
termed A No.1. In the second grade 
is placed all of my combs which have 
been soiled by having a few cells of 
brood or pollen in them, and also all 
which are light in weight or are not 
fully capped. In my third grade I put 
all which is off-color, such as buck- 
wheat, or a mixture of light and dark 
honey together. The grading of all 
kinds of products pays well and that 
of honey especially. My next will be 
crates, crating, and hauling to market 
or the railroad. 
Borodino, N. Y. 





London Journal of Horticulture. 


Cultivation of Plants for Bees. 


FRANK R. CHESHIRE. 

That the place occupied in Nature 
by bees in general, and the honey 
bee in particular, is, as a rule, not 
understood even by the bee-keeper 
himself, is certain; and he in conse- 
quence is often led into expenditure 
which he would not otherwise have 
incurred, while he is not unfrequently 
met by disappointment which a little 
greater knowedge would have pre- 
vented. Let me inorder to make this 
clear explain that the business of the 
bee as a honey and pollen gatherer, 
although most interesting to us as 
bee-keepers, because upon this our 
profit rests, is after all but the least 
part of the work which the insect ac- 
complishes in the great and wonder- 
ous scheme of Nature. The bloom 
secretes honey, but not for itself; it 
is a gift to the honey gatherer—nay, 
rather a payment, for the bee in its 
visits to secure food for itself and 
young unconsciously performs an act 
which completes the object of the 
flower’s existence, and receives the 
honey as a compensation for _ its 
service. This subject is so full of 
marvels and is so various in its de- 
tails, that anything beyond an illus- 
tration or two I cannot at the present 
attempt. Speaking broadly then, 
honey-bearing flowers have anthers 
which shed pollen, while at a certain 
period a central organ or organs of 
the bloom (stigma or stigmata) open 
and wait for pollen being placed upon 
their surfaces. When this occurs 4 
pollen tube, as it is termed, grows 
down from the pollen granule to the 
ovary and enters the ovule, which 
henceforth passes into a new phase of 
its existence as a fertilized develop- 
ing seed. Without this placing of the 

ollen granule upon the stigma the 
Gicom remains expanded for an un- 
usual time. but at length fades, leav- 
ing no seed behind. The placing of 
the pollen granule upon the stigma 
can hardly be accomplished without 
the intervention of insects, for almost 
all blooms present some curious corre- 
lation of parts which makes it difli- 
cult, or even impossible, for its seed 
to be fertilized by pollen it has itself 
produced. Cross-fertilization and not 
in-breeding is the law for a reason 
amazing by its beauty. This crossing 
issecured by means which are legion, 
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but amongst which two are the most 
common—viz., the anthers ripen first, 
and not till all their pollen is gone 
does the stigma become receptive 
(protandrous), or the stigma is first 
produced, the anthers not ripening 
till after an opportunity for fertiliza- 
tion by other pollen has been given 
(protogynous). 

It is a general rule that honey con- 
tinues to be secreted till fertilization 
takes place, whena diversion of nutri- 
tion occurs, and with the ceasing of 
the honey the petals, nature’s colored 
flags a. out to attract the insect 
visitant, drep. The netting of the 
greenhouse or conservatory against 
insects is of course right, because here 
— and not seed is the object de- 
sired. 

The scattering of Clover and borage 
seeds, and such like, in waste places 
on railway banks and disregarded 
corners, or in our grounds if extensive, 
is very useful, because here we con- 
form to a natural instinct which we 
neglect if our blooms are made to nod 
their heads in the very face of the 
bees as a | start from the alighting 
board. I have been told not afew 
times by disappointed purchasers of 
seed packets a containing 
whole supers of honey that the plants 
represented to be so suited to bees 
were quite unvisited. I hope I have 
now made the reason apparent. This 
year, in watching my cherry trees 
about 70 yardsfrom my hives, I found 
but few yellow-banded bees amongst 
them in comparison with the number 
seen on those of a neighbor at four or 
five times the distance. It is thus by 
wide diffusion that the multitudes of 
bloom get in the main their needed 
attention, and that their honey is not 
provided in vain. 4 

London, Eng. 





Canadian Farmer. 
Management of Bees in Spring. 


8. T. PETTIT. 


Allow me to say one word with re- 
gard to the management of bees in 
Spring. Some few prominent bee- 
keepers with more zeal than wisdom, 
recommend feeding bees at this season 
of the year, large quantities of sugar 
Syrup, so that when they begin to 
work on clover, the hives are eenty 
full of syrup, and consequently the 
first, and in fact all the clover honey 
must go to the surplus boxes. Now, 
all this sounds very nice, and possibly 
Some beginners may follow such a 
course until a little more knowledge 
on the sybject convinces them of the 
folly of that kind of practice. I will 
give my reason why not to do so. 

When the surplus boxes are put on 
to make room for the queen, the bees 
will usually move a large part of the 
stores from the brood chamber to the 
surplus apartments, and thus you see 
you have an adulterated instead of a 
_ article for the market. But it 

a8 been said that a little sugar won’t 
Polson any body. Very true, it will 
not. But todo so, will poison your 
conscience; lower yourself in your 
Own estimation, blast your reputation, 





and injure the honey-producing in- 
terests of the country. The people 
want a pure article, and will buy it 
and use it liberally, when convinced 
of its purity. Every business man, or 
nearly so, to whom you offer_honey, 
will ask you if it is pure. Now, if 
there is the least taint of sugar about 
it you must say so or lie. But if you 
begin to explain that there may be a 
little, etc., why, the game is up and 
you are out, for no respectable dealer 
will touch it, unless you can vouch 
for its purity. ‘l'rue, you could make 
a big report at the close of the honey 
season; but I am proud to believe 
that no Canadian bee-keeper would 
feel very happy over a crooked report, 
agg large, consisting of sugar and 
oney. 

Let us most religiously see to it that 
Ontario honey shall stand extra No. 1, 
in the markets of the world. Work 
hard and make your honey crop as 
large as possible; but never sacrifice 
quality for quantity. 

Belmont, Ont., May 4, 1882. 





From the Bienenzeitung. 


A Peculiar Incident. 
T. ZINCK. 


I am always pleased to look at queen 
bees, but Tuesday, the 12th July last, 
formed an exception. On that day, 
between 5and6o0’clock in the after- 
noon, I discovered a queen in my gar- 
den about fifteen paces from the 

lace where my hives are kept, rest- 
ing on the ground and surrounded by 
a cluster of bees, to which my atten- 
tion was directed by a number of 
workers hovering over the queen. 
The bees behaved exactly as they do 
when a swarm loosesits queen, but I 
was quite certain that no swarm had 
issued from any of my colonies. I at 
once thought of a colony from which 
the queen had been removed twenty 
days previously. In this hive a young 

ueen appeared on the 7th July, but 
the bees did not tear away the super- 
fluous royal cells until the 10th July. 
On that day the weather was most 
unfavorable, nor did any drones ven- 
ture out of their hive on the 11th, 
but I confidently expected the young 
queen of this colony to become im- 
pregnated on the 12th July, which was 
a lovely day. I picked up the poor 
queen, and finding that one of her 
wings was dislocated I put her into a 
queen cage, which I fixed inside the 
hive above the comb bars. The bees 
surrounded the cage joyfully; and as 
the queen did not try to get away 
from them, butevidently allowed her- 
self to be fed, I liberated her a few 
minutes afterwards, and I soon saw 
her walking about among the bees, 

It had to be ascertained now 
whether the queen was incapable of 
flying when she left the hive or 
whether she had met with an accident 
after the act of impregnation. Un- 
fortunately the former turned out to 
be the case, for on the following day 
(Wednesday) I found her again in the 
garden at the same time running 
backwards and forwards alone, but 
some workers were hovering over her 





again, which attracted my attention. 
I picked up the queen, who was now 
minus one of her wings, and allowed 
her to enter the hive by the entrance. 
She was again well received by the 
workers. 

On the following day (Thursday) I 
noticed nothing unusual in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon I was obliged 
to leave home. When I returned late 
in the evening I did not think it 
necessary to examine the interior of 
the hive,as the outside presented its 
customary appearance. I looked for 
the queen on the ground in the garden, 
butshe was not to be found there. At 
half-past seven the next morning I 
paid a visit to my colony whose ex- 
istence was in danger, and as soon as 
I opened the hive I knew at once that 
it was without a queen. I found the 

ueen on the ground in the garden 
for the third time, surrounded again 
by a few workers. Of course she had 
not left the hive the same morning, 
but the previous afternoon, which ac- 
counted for the colony being in such 
an excited state. Knowing that it 
was impossible for the queen to be- 
come fertile on account of her — 
unable to keep on the wing, I place 
her in a queen cage among the bees, 
and a few hours afterwards I intro- 
duced a fertile queen in her place. 

‘Though this is a case of rare occur- 
rence, nevertheless it will show that 
when a queen leaves the hive on her 
wedding trip she remains in com- 
munication with hercolony "t, worker 
bees which accompany her. This was 
the interesting part of the affair, 
which inclines me to hope that queen 
bees do not so easily lose their way 
and perish, as is often stated. 

It was the first time that I losta 
young queen, and in this case it was, 
perhaps, through some fault of my 
own, asI performed some operations 
on the colony between the time of the 
oo leaving the cell and her wed- 

ing excursion. The exterior of the 
hive was, indeed, not interfered with, 
but I made some alterations in the 
interior, during which the wing of 
the queen may have become damaged 
by the workers or otherwise. The 
queen certainly appeared faultless to 
me when I saw her immediately after 
she was hatched. 

“One misfortune seldom comes 
alone,” and this saying seems to be 
true with regard to bees also. Last 
summer this same colony killed their 
own queen—the best one I possessed 
—after I had deprived them of all 
their honeycomb, which was replaced 
by empty combs, of which I hada 
sufficient number from previous bad 
times toenable me to make artificial 
swarms. When I gave them anew 
queen and liberated her after two days’ 
confinement the bees immediately 
attacked her, and would have killed 
her if I had not rescued her from their 
furyin time. After thisa royal cell 
was inserted, which was very late in 
hatching, and when at length the 
queen made her appearance she first 
laid drone ones only, but afterwards 
she also produced workers. She did 
not prove very fertile, however, so 
that her population increased but 
slowly this spring. I therefore re- 
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moved the queen, leaving the colony 
to rear a new one. What happened 
to this queen has just been related. 
The new queen having been accepted 
I trust all its troubles will now be at 
an end. 

Kleinheilbach, Germany. 














Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 10—Maine State, at Harmony, Maine. 
Wm. Hoyt, Scc. 
Sept. 5—N. W. Ill. and 8S. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
Oct. 5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


g@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Western Michigan. 


[We give this week the remainder 
of the proceedings of the Western 
Michigan Convention, which had not 
arrived at the hour of going to press 


with our last issue :—ED. | 
Italianizing an Apiary. 

Mr. Robertson. I would start a 
nucleus for each colony, and save the 
time of the old queens until the young 
ier] were ready to use. The cells 
should be grown in strong colonies, 
and only the best stock used. Iusea 
lamp nursery, in which the cells are 
placed to hatch, and drop the virgin 
queens into the nuclei within a few 
hours after hatching. In introducing 
fertile queens, I generally use the 
caging process, though I have suc- 
ceeded well with other methods. 

Mr. Cobb. I use an introducing 
cage of my own, which I fasten to the 
side of the comb. After 48 hours I 
make a hole through the comb into 
the cage, and return it, leaving the 
bees to liberate the queen. Nuclei 
should be started 24 hours before put- 
ting queen cells in them. 

Mr. Kilburn. It would endanger 
the life of the queen to disturb the 
bees within a week after introducing. 
I favor the mode of introducing used 
by Mr. Cobb. 

Mr. Robertson thought one method 
infallible ; that was to place the queen 
on combs of hatching brood. Remove 
the colony, placing the hive, contain- 
ing the queen to be introduced on the 
old stand. The bees returning from 
the field would join the new queen, 
afterward the rest of the swarm could 
be given them, taking care, of course, 
to destroy the old queen. 

Mr. Kilburn thought this would 
succeed only when honey was being 
gathered. 

Artificial Swarming. 


_Mr. Robertson, in answer to a ques- 
tion, said he practiced artificial swarm- 


| than the Italians. 





ing entirely. He seldom divided, but 
referred to make up a good swarm, 
rom several, and give them a fertile 
queen. 

This subject was further discussed 
on Thursday.afternoon. All, or nearly 
all, favored the method, of making up 
swarms practiced by Mr. Robertson. 

F. S. Covey dispensed with hand- 
ling the queen cells, and obtained fine 
queens in this way ; he made up strong 
swarms of young bees and brood, 
dividing into nuclei when queen cells 
were old enough, leaving one good 
cellin each hive. He then exchanged 
places with strong swarms. The 
majority were found to favor natural 
swarming in practice. 


Cyprian Bees. 


Mr. Cobb said he had tried the 
Cyprian bees one season. He con- 
sidered his opinion rather premature 
as yet; had found them alittle more 
inclined to sting than Italian bees, 
particularly so when no honey was be- 
ing gathered. Felt like discarding 
them at first, but found some good 
points. He had found them more 
prolific and better honey gatherers 
His Cyprian colo- 
nies already had drone brood. He had 
an imported queen. 

Mr. Robertson preferred the Italian 
to the Cyprian bees on account of 
their temper. 

John Slabbekoorn. I have found 
them much crosser than Italian bees. 

Mr. Kilburn. While they will breed 
a little faster, they have no other ad- 
vantage over the Italian bees. As 
honey gatherers he has found them 
no better. They cannot be managed 
with smoke. They are more inclined 
to rob, and will defend their hives 
with more spirit than will Italian 


ees. 

Mr. Cobb. I have found them man- 
ageable with smoke. I agree with 
Mr. Kilburn that they are more in- 
clined to rob and will defend them- 
selves better than Italian bees. 

The President advocated the im- 
provement of the Italian race, by care- 
ful selection and breeding from the 
most prolific. 

The question was asked, ‘ Is this 
extra prolificness desirable ?”’ ‘ 

Mr. Cobb thought that where white 
clover was the main dependance, 
extra prolificness was desirable. 

Mr. Kilburn and others had found a 
cross between the Italian and Cyprian 
races produced very good bees. 

The following paper was read by 
Mrs. Jennie Walcott. 


“Thoughts on Bee Keeping.” 


That bee-keeping is a business or 
profession as much as agriculture, 
horticulture. architecture, or any of 
the various pursuits followed by man- 
kind, none that have kept bees a few 
years will deny, and our success in 
this branch of industry depends en- 
tirely upon our natural and acquired 
ability. By acquired ability, I mean 
the amount of oe and careful 
study we have given this pursuit in 
its various bearings. It is unlike 
most trades where one serves an ap- 
a apm of several years before 

eing considered capable of manag- 





ing for himself. The bee-keeper must 
combine theory and practice in order 
to make the business pay. I have for 
4 or 5 years been somewhat acquainted 
with the little busy workers, but for 
the last 2 years I have tried to study 
their natures and _ habits, and feel as 
yet I know but little about them. 

In regard to wintering, I am satis- 
fied upward ventilation is essential. 
Our bees were packed in chaff on the 
summer stands last November, all in 
good fair condition. In the cover of 
one hive a 44 inch -hole was bored and 
a small tube inserted which came up 
ow ae the chaff. Upon examining 
this hive in March, we found the 
colony strong, bees having that glossy 
look characteristic of health. The 
bottom board was nearly clear of dead 
bees and the hive presented the best 
appearance of any in the yard. My 
opinion of wintering is, first a strong 
eolony; plenty of stores; acool, dry 
atmosphere. 

The problem with us is how shall 
we obtain the most honey? whichI 
presume is the principal object with 
most bee-keepers (while each has _ his 
own particular way of managing his 
bees). Inventors and mechanics are 
constantly at work on improvements, 
thereby greatly facilitating the labor 
of the bees. Ihave to confess that 
our surplus account does not come 
within a long way of L. C. Root and 
some others. One man claims 600 lbs. 
per colony. 

My opinion isthe queen has much 
to do with the activity of the colony. 
Two colonies have stood side by side 
in our apiary; one colony produced 
more than as muchagain honey as the 
other. I think in obtaining queens 
this should be oneof the ruling traits. 
We havetried various ways to make 
these lazy bees go to work, but with- 
out much success. I think the fault 
was with the mother. 

Another thought concerning the 
sale of honey; ought we not, as bee- 
keepers, to obtain a uniform price? 
Competition is the life of business, 15 
the tradesmans theory; yet may we 
not in justice to ourselves, and kind- 
ness to our brother bee-keepers, be 
conformed to a general price for our 
produce. In union there is strength. 
A really nice article will always sell 
more readily in the market than an 
inferior one, butif one dealer sells his 
honey 2 or 3 cents cheaper than the 
average price, it soon produces con- 
fusion in the market. Our home 
market is much better than the mal- 
ket East, West, or South, according 
to bee papers, and I hope it may stil 
continue so. I think it willif we are 
careful to offer only a good article, 
and expecta good price for it. In Te 
gard to comb foundation, or natural 
comb, we say give us the natura 
comb. Not ignoring this noble 1- 
vention of foundation (many times 
have we mentally thanked our brother 
across the ocean for this wonderf 
help in comb building), but we think 
its place is in the brood chamber. V ‘ 
save every small piece of natura 
comb, and fit them nicely together, 
and placethem in the hive, the bees 
soon fix them solid and we have all- 
other comb for the extractor. One 
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more thought ; may we not add to the 
general interest of the meeting if each 
one write a short account of this 
summer’s experiments, both successes 
and failures, thereby being a mutual 
benefit to us all; lastly, may we not, 
as bee-keepers, greatly increase our 
facilities for honey producing, by 
planting small basswood trees by the 
* road side and along line fences, and 
by sowing those seeds, and furnishing 
them gratis to our neighbors, which 
yield honey. Buckwheat, which is 
useful as a grain, and many other 
plants which amply a | us with the 
sweet nectar they furnish, 


Mr. Robertson preferred founda- 
tion to natural comb. Used the Dun- 
ham—thick for brood combs and thin 
for sections. He preferred to fill the 
sections with it. 

Mr. Kilburn preferred the Vander- 
vort foundation on account of natural 
shape of base. 

The President used foundation in 
sections only forstarters. Had found 
the bees would sometimes prefer 
foundation, and sometimes natural 
comb, when placed alternately. 

Mr. Cobb found comb honey sold 
best in 1]b. sections, and the extracted 
best in glass jars; but thought buyers 
would learn to take well to candied 
honey in tin pails. 

Mr. Kilburn recommended the tin 
cans for honey ; the smaller sizes mak- 
ing a cheap and salable retail pack- 
age, and the large cans more conveni- 
ent and safe to ship in than barrels, 
as honey was hard to hold in barrels. 


Mr. Robertson agreed with Mr. 
Kilburn, that honey was hard to hold. 
He used pine kegs uncoated, and con- 
sidered them much better than oak. 
Spruce kegs were advertised ; he liked 
the idea, but had not used them. 

Mr. Covey thought bees were made 
more irritable by using too much 
smoke; he would give them a little, 
and proceed at once with his work. 


The President said they should be 
given a little time to fill themselves 
with honey. 

Mr. Covey. Time is money in the 
honey season. He thought they were 
more easily handled while engaged in 
filling themselves. 

Mr. Robinson. Some bees could be 
handled well without smoke ; others 
would be cross in spite of smoke. 

Mr. Slabbekoorn thought the quality 
of the honey they were gathering 
made a difference. His bees were 
very cross while at work on seed 
onions. 

The President thought that bees 
were aroused by the actions mostly. 
A colt of his could crop the grass close 
to the hives without getting a sting. 


W. McCordan complained that the 
bees were much disturbed by loosen- 
ing the frames in opening his hives. 

Mr. Kilburn said the use of tin 
corners, with metal rabbets would 
prevent all sticking, but he preferred 

use the common frame, with the 
metal rabbets. 

The President carefully pried the 
frames loose with some instrument 
before handling, and had no trouble. 


The secretary used a marline spike 
for that purpose. ‘ 





Providing Water for Bees. 


Mr. Robinson thought this was 
important. They would accept water 
many times very thankfully. 

Mr. Covey. Many bees were chilled 
and lost in the spring while gather- 
ing water in cool weather; believed 
they should at such times be provided 
with water at home. 

The President. Bees are supposed 
to prefer brackish or salt water. 

Mr. Cobb gave them water made a 
little sweet, in feeders, to keep them 
at home. It was easier, but not as 
effective to feed water in the yard. 

The President had fed bees water 
while in the cellar, with good results. 

Mr. Covey had a swarm become 
very uneasy in the cellar and finally 
die. On examination he found they 
had considerable brood, and thought 
the want of water had made them 
uneasy. 


Clipping Queens. 


Mr. Cobb said, in his early experi- 
ence he had a good deal of trouble 
with absconding swarms; he now 
ay all his queens. — 

The meeting adjourned to meet in 
the same place at such time in October 
or November next as the officers 
should elect. 

Wma. M.S. Dopae, Sec. 


oe 


Maine State Convention. 





The Maine Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met at Foxcroft, Thursday, May 11. 
As Mr. Torrey was not present with 
his essay upon wintering bees, we 
passed tothe reports. Mr. French re- 
ported a loss of six colonies out of 
forty-one, during the winter, wintered 
partly in the cellar, and partly out of 
doors, packed in chaff. Mr. Silver 
lost four out of thirteen on their sum- 
mer stands, without any protection. 

Mr. Crockett wintered seven with- 
out any loss, he builds a house that 
will hold three or four hives, and 
uses chaff for packing. Mrs. Vaughan 
lost four out of twenty-six, always 
wintered in the cellar without any 
loss, until the present winter. 

President Additon said his bees had 
wintered well, but some of the queens 
were found missing this spring. Mr. 
Brockway and others had winterec 
without any loss. 

In the afternoon a paper on ‘‘ Bee- 
Keeping in Maine,” prepared by I. F. 
Plummer, was read, followed by dis- 
cussion, and numerous uestions 
were asked and answered. oted to 
hold the next meeting at Harmony, 
Somerset Co., August 10, 1882. 

Wma. Hoyr, Sec. 





t= The Northwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet in La- 
Crosse, Wis., June 9, 1882, in the Cit 
Hall. A good attendance is desired, 
as arrangements have been made for 
articles from practical apiarists. 
* G. J. PAMMEL, Sec. 
. 2 —_ 
g Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 





Hunting Wild Bees.—Please state 
the plan of hunting bees. There are 
several bee-trees in my neighborhood, 
if they could be found early enough 
to transfer. I have 1 colony of bees 
packed in chaff on summer stand. 
They are doing nicely. K.J. LEE. 

Carpenter, Iowa. 

[It will take more space than we 
can spare to explain the whole modus 
operandi. We can supply you witha 
copy of A B C, which gives a very in- 
structive article on the subject.—ED.] 


All Swarmed in May.—Last fall I 
packed 5 colonies on the summer 
stand ; all were strong and ina healthy 
condition this spring. One swarmed 
on the 8d of May, and the others have 
since, the last coming out on the 28th. 
Ianticipate they will furnish 100 lbs. 
of section honey in June. I think 
they are doing well considering the 
weather. L. J. MCKINNEY. 

Burlington, Iowa. 


Barberry.—This morning finds the 
ground white with snow, and bees are 
housed; but they are in fine condi- 
tion, considering the weather. We 
have hope yet, but it looks to-day like 
it would be all hope. Inclosed I send 
— aspecimen of a shrub that the 

ees appear to like very much. It 
grows about 10 feet high ; commences 
to bloom about the first of May, and 
blooms through June. Can_you tell 
me its name ? F. J. SAWIN. 

Kirkwood, IIl.,-May 23, 1882. 

[The shrub is the common barberry, 
often cultivated for its pleasant, acid 
fruit, but more often for ornament, 
It is a native of Europe, whence it was 
introduced at an early day, and isnow 
found throughout our country. It, 
however, rarely escapes from cultiva- 
tion to become distributed in a nat- 
ural manner. Insects of many kinds 
visit its flowers for the honey, which 
is secreted in considerable quantity. 
Mr. Sawin is probably mistaken as to 
the length of time the bush continues 
in bloom, but a quantity of it would 
materially aid the bees during its sea- 
son. No one should fail to observe 
the movement of the stamens of the 
flower when these are touched near 
the base, as by an insect’s foot or the 
point of a pin. It was formerly taught 
that this wonderful property was for 
the purpose of putting the pollen on 
the pistil of the same flower. Now 
we know that its purpose is to secure 
the distribution of the pollen from 
flower to flower through the aid of the 
insects which the nectar attracts. 
Watch them.—T. J. BURRILL, } 
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Worker Bees in Queen Cells.—In 
overhauling a colony that had cast a 
swarm, I found about 15 queen cells 
capped over. I cut ail of them out, 
as I wished to make use of part, and 
opened the rest to see how far they 
were advanced. In the first one I 
opened I found an old, dead worker 
bee ; the next one—a very fine looking 
cell—found another worker bee, but 
fully alive, with its head all besmeared 
with the food in the base of cell; the 
rest of the cells all had queen larve in 
different stages of development. How 
did the worker bees get in the cells, 
and what caused them to be capped 
over? Please give answer in Semi- 
Monthly. Bees in this section are 
strong, but have very little honey in 
the hives, and are killing off drones. 
Out of 16 colonies I have had only 2 
swarms. During bloom of wild cherry 
and locust, bees were not able to fly. 
white clover is coming in slowly, and 
I think it will remain slow business, 
as there seems to be very little, only 
able to find it in patches here and 
there, and our only salvation seems 
to be fair weather during linden 
bloom. T. MUEHL. 

Rhineland, Mo., May 20, 1882. 


[The capping of worker bees in 
queen cells is of such seldom occur- 
rence that it would be difficult to ac- 
count for it, though we might account 
for rearing a worker bee, or mal- 
formation, in a queen cell.—Eb. ] 


The Honey Season in California.— 


Bees are now booming on blue sage 
and fruit bloom, and good help is very 


scarce. They are doing better than 
last year. I never had hives filled up 
so since I commenced bee-keeping, in 
1877. I lay it to comb foundation and 
a choice race of working Italian bees. 
Some of my queens are so dark that 
they look almost like black bees, but 
they give me good workers, all three- 
banded and agen | marked; but 
‘they do not take so well as the lighter 
ones. I manage to breed from them 
annually and select. I have a very 
— cross from different breeds, and 

ave several queens that throw as fine 
drones as I ever saw, and the queens 
are prolific, while the workers are 
workers. One in particular filled a 
10-frame Langstroth hive in 2 days so 
full that the queen could not find an 
empty cell. Since our last rain about 
a week ago, the weather has been fine 
and warm, and the bloom is profuse. 
The yard smells of it at a distance 
from the hives, and it seems like 
‘ssomebody’s nice kitchen on cake- 
‘baking day. The honey comes clear 
and fast, and when I see a cluster 
commencing at the entrance I extract, 
and take at least 6 out of 10, and often 
8, and sometimes the whole 10 frames 
toempty. I find the honey about 11 
Ibs. to the gallon. Of course not fully 
ripe, as I have to extract to make 
‘room in the brood apartment. Some 
hives have 20 frames, and some have 
two tiers of sections, on some the first 
being full of honey. The queen did 

0 into the sections until this week, 

ut they crowd her out of them now. 
I would like to have some one to ex- 





plain if they possibly can, a point not 
in the books. Last season the weather 
was cool and bad for rearing queens. 
My pp quit laying Oct. 15; I 
found no eggs in the hives from then 
until Jan. 1, 1882. I examined, as I 
thought, thoroughly. Queens seemed 
to be all right; noticed in some hives 
young queens appearing where the 
old queens were superseded. They 
ceased laying ; tried to rear queens in 
September and October, but had some 
drone layers which did not lay until 
January, and I killed them when I 
found what they were, except one 
very fine looking queen. In the fall 
my bees went to the neighboring 
Wine-presses and got drowned by 
thousands, and were reduced accord- 
ingly. Some colonies were small 
through the winter, and mostly all 
old bees in the spring; I kept reduc- 
ing the hive with division boards 
made expressly. The young queen 
(drone layer) quit and had to be re- 
plenished occasionally, to keep her 
along, but did not last. All my old 
queens had their wings clipped, so I 
knew when a queen was superseded. 
I dared not interfere with the young 
queens until they had laid, and hada 
good card of eggs and sealed brood, 
though I marked when the eggs first 
appeared. Now the strangest part 
appears—the brood appeared to be 
worker brood, and so proved, and 
pure Italians. Explain that if you 
can. My idea is, the queens remained 
dormant until spring, when a few 
stray drones appeared, and the queens 
got fertilized from them, as I aimed 
to rear drones early, but the bees were 
not so minded and were not early. 
She must have been fertilized late in 
the spring, or after January. You 
may be sure I was agreeably sur- 
— and now some of those queens 
1ave their hives full of bees and are 
as prolific as any as far as I can see, 
I saved over 100 combs of foundation 
all winter, besides a lot of full ones. 
The foundation was all built out. 
They were not touched by the moth 
and are all in use now. The full 
combs I uncapped and gave to the 
bees as they needed it, and am ex- 
tracting now. The honey I gave was 
dark, from goldenrod, and the bees 
used it in breeding hives full of bees, 
and the extracted honey is clear and 
fine, all No.1. The air is full of bees. 
So far I am ahead of swarming, 
though they have plenty of queen 
cells. J.D. ENAsS. 
Napa., Cal., April 30, 1882. 


_ Prevention of Swarming.—I am hav- 
a trouble with many colonies which 
I, two weeks ago, prepared for storing 
honey in top boxes. After following 
the directions of Mr. Doolittle (whose 
articles I consider of more practical 
value than any others I have read), 
by adding bees and brood to a colony, 
and then putting on top boxes. The 
bees commence working beautifully 
in the top boxes, and then send forth 
a large swarm, thus depopulating the 
hive. All work in the top boxes 
ceases atonce. Now, if I wait for the 
hive to fill up again in the natural 
way, the honey harvest will be over 
before the bees commence work again 





in the top boxes. Whatis to be done? 

I have about 80 colonies, witha fine 

prospect of a good yield this year. 
JOHN W. HINSDALE. 


[Use the extractor very freely in the 
lower story and destroy queen cells, 
then clip a wing of the queen. In 
fact, we cannot too highly recommend 
clipping a wing of the queen when ° 
the boxes are put on, whether you 
find queen cells or not, and regard- 
less of symptoms for swarming.—ED.} 


Wild Honeysuckle.—I have had to 
feed my bees ever since fruit blossoms 
closed off. I send you a leaf and 
flower of what I call a wild honey: 
suckle; what is it? From the long 
sheath of its flower I supposed the 
bees would not be able to reach its 
honey, but I find they manage to split 
it down, or make an incision near the 
bottom, and work upon it from morn- 
ing till night. I also find the spirea 
opulafolia a good honey plant. 

Wn. MAXWELL. 

Edgerton, Kas., May 23, 1882. 

[This is, as Mr. Maxwell calls it, a 
wild honeysuckle (Lonicera parviflo- 
ra). It prominently differs from two 
other species, probably found na- 
tive in the same locality, by its less 
rank growth and by the shorter tube 
of the flower. The common name 
suggests the quantity of nectar se- 
creted and lodged in the bottom of 
the tubular corolla; but this nectar 
was evidently not intended to entice 
the honey bee to visit the flower, the 
tube being too small for entrance, and 
too long for this insect’s tongue. The 
manner in which bees do obtain the 
sweet fluid, as.related by Mr, Max- 
well, and as often before observed, 
does show the surprising intelligence 
of the insect. It is scarcely possible 
that what is called ‘‘ instinct” has 
anything to do with the cutting of the 
base of the tube from without. Sim- 
ply crowding down the throat might 
teach them to split the corolla, and 
gaining access in this way at times 
might tempt them to try many other 
methods. Or we may not be wrong 
in attributing sense enough to the 
bee to know what it wanted and to 
devise at once a process of securing 
it. At any rate, the lesson is a good 
one and ought not to pass unheeded 
by any one who desires to understand 
the facts of nature, or to be mentally 
stimulated himself to thought and 
pleasurable inquiry. As the plant 
blossoms profusely for some weeks, 
and secretes an abundance of nectar, 
educated bees may considerably profit 
by its presence.—T. J. BuRRILL, Il. 
Industrial University. ] 
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Use New Honey Packages.—In this 
art of Nebraska as elsewhere, spring 
is lagging behind very disagreeably 
for the bee interest. The greater por- 
tion of the weather so far has been 
cool and chilling, and the bees appar- 
ently being anxious to get out, ven- 
ture forth when it is so unfavorable 
that they perish by hundreds, and 
some days even by thousands ; but we 
are feeding a little to stimulate breed- 
ing, and thereby our colonies are 
gaining in strength, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable weather. Bees passed 
through the winter in good shape in 
this locality. The following are some 
of the reasons why Eastern Nebraska 
is a favorable place for bee-keepers: 
About April Ist cottonwoods are in 
bloom; April 10th to 30th wild and 
tame fruit, box elder, and, I believe, 
soft maple. During the fore part of 
May wild flowers begin to make their 
appearance, and keep coming more 
and more until frost; April 15th to 
2th willows are in bloom. About 
this time, if we have attended to bus- 
iness, rape will begin to bloom, which 
will carry us into clover; then about 
July Ist. vervain, which grows quite 
extensively along the streams, gets 
up a terrible excitement among the 
little bees, and about July 10th 
heartsease begins to bloom, which 
sends everything booming until 
checked by late September frost. You 
will readily see that we have fully two 
months in which to build up our col- 
onies and get ready for the honey 
harvest. Would you recommend put- 
ting extracted honey in old whisky 
barrels, or would one extreme flavor 
disagree with the other extreme ? 

. . L. TRESTER. 
Lincoln, Neb., May 18, 1882. 


[By no means use old whisky bar- 
rels, nor any other second-hand pack- 
ages for putting nice honey in. If in- 
tended for market, you cannot be too 
careful, nor too tasteful, in the selec- 
tion of kegs. Any flavor which is not 
that of pure honey will be found de- 
trimental. We recently sampled some 
honey which had been sent to a dealer 
in this city, and put up in a keg that 
had contained maple syrup. The 
honey was badly tainted, and both the 
flavor of the honey and of the maple 
Syrup were so badly neutralized, that 
several experts unhesitatingly ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was more 
sorghum than honey, through some 
mistake of the shipper, who is one of 
the most conscientious men in the 
country.—Ep.] 


Warranted Queens.—Spring has 
seemed to come at last. Bees are now 
at work on apple blossom finely. I 
have lost several weak colonies from 
dwindling, owing to the cold weather, 
but hope that now we will have some 
good weather. It rained all last night, 
and is raining still. If it clears off 
‘warm I shall lad, as we needed 

€ rain. I ordered 4 warranted 
queens a year ago the last of last 





April. They were promised to be 
sent me the first week in May. I re- 
ceived, one of the four which was im- 
properly mated. I could not get the 
rest until the middle of August, and, 
as 3 of them were put into hybrid col- 
onies, I could not tell for certain how 
they were. I find this spring 2 of 
them produce about one-third black 
bees ; one has bees pretty good. One 
I put into an Italian colony, and knew 
last fall that she was not pure or 
area mated ; but it had got to be too 
ate in the season tu replace her, so I 
said nothing, nor have I yet to the 
breeder. Should he make them good 
this summer? Or should I lose my 
money ? Answer in BEE JOURNAL. 
A. C. BALCH. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., May 27, 1882. 


[If ordered in reasonable season, 
and received too late to test last fall, 
they should be replaced this spring ; 
but if you had ample time to deter- 
mine their character last fall, you 
should have promptly reported the 
facts in the case to the breeder from 
whom you purchased them, who 
would undoubtedly have been glad 
to make the warrant good.—ED.] 


yp | Eggs.—I have a queen 
bee which lays from:1 to 5 eggsin 
each cell. The colony does not seem 
to do well; is it on that account, or 
does that make any material differ- 
ence with brood-rearing? Please 
answer through the BEE JOURNAL. 
Eastville, lowa. <A. L. CONGER. 


[If the brood chamber is honey- 
bound, a prolific queen would be 
obliged to cease laying or duplicate 
her eggs in the cells. If there is 
plenty of room, and she persists in 
the habit, better supersede her as 
soon as possible. It is this duplica- 
tion, whether forced or otherwise, 
that retards the prosperity of the 
colony.—ED.] 


In the Sweet By-and-By.—May 22— 
Amid the bursting buds and spring- 
ing flowers, through the balmy spring 
days and under the laughing skies, 
how pleasing the sight and sound of 
the ‘*‘ blessed bees.” Never did the 
music of their tireless wings seem 
sweeter, never did the apple blossoms 
teem with more fragrance, never did 
the prospect of an overflowing honey 
crop gladden more the heart of ye 
lover of liquid sweetness. A yearago 
I seeded about half an acre to alsike 
and white clover mixed. It is in- 
tended for lawn. I never saw such a 
luxuriant growth as it has made. If 
the reality is anything like the pros- 

ect, that patch ought to yield half a 
5 on of honey this summer. I have 
seeded about twice as much this 
spring in the same manner, and for 
the same purpose. My object is to 
make a lawn, and I thought that | 
mowing twice during the summer 
could keep the clover sufficiently short 
for so large a yard, and at the same 





time get two crops of white clover 
honey. Whether any advantage will 
be gained by mixing the varieties re- 
mains to be seen. ay 283—How vain 
are human hopes and anticipations! 
Last night there came a frost—‘a 
biting frost”’-—and to-day the tender 
things look sick enough. The Mani- 
toba wave struck Iowa, and struck 
her hard. It will take several days 
for nature to heal the sick flowers and 
tender vegetation. Yet I hardly 
think the apple blossoms are entirely 
killed. The bees brought in pollen 
from some source to-day. So we will 
continue to hope. It is better to hope 
against disappointment, than to des- 
pair when prosperity is possible. 
UGENE SECOR. 
Forest City, Iowa, May, 1882. 


Winter in May.—This morning found 
the ground covered with snow to the 
depth of twoinches. So far this sea- 
son my bees have been able to work 
only a very few days. Early forage, 
including fruit bloom, has been almost 
an entire failure, on account of the 
cold and wet weather. My bees are 
rapidly consuming their stores, not- 
withstanding Iam feeding consider- 
able. Bees have to be looked after 
very closely, as they consume feed 
very rapidly in rearing brood. White 
clover promises to be very abundant— 
saw it in bloom on the 2lst. Should 
the weather turn dry and warm, I 


shall look for a bountiful harvest. 
W.C. Nort. 
Otley, Iowa, May 23, 1882. 


Disgusting.—The disgust of bee- 
keepers in these parts was perhaps 
never greater than it has been with 
the weather regulations since the 
freeze-out early in April. Storms 
followed by frosty mornings and 
windy days, kept the bees in or de- 
stroyed those that ventured out until 
many exhausted their stores and had 
to be fed, and the stimulus of our 
first honey flow was so great that the 
queens filled the hives with brood and 
young bees, so that swarming with 
some commenced very early, the bees 
taking advantage of our occasional 
short spells of good weather to swarm, 
only to be shut up ina starving con- 
dition by succeeding bad weather. 
After two days of rains, yesterday 
was a fine day, and the flow of honey 
for those in reach of the tulip tree 
the best it has been since the disaster 
to fruit bloom, in April—what little 
white clover isin bloom being aban- 
doned for this more easily procured 
nectar. In looking over one of my 
colonies yesterday, I found some- 
thing that so far exceeded anything I 
had ever seen in my 4 years experi- 
ence, that I have thought it worth re- 

orting. During our short flow of 
fruit honey, early in April, this colony 
was storing up rather better than the 
others; I put on the second story, 
with ten sheets of foundation in Lang- 
stroth frames. Upon examination, I 
found that the queen had gone up and 
taken possession of the upper story 
and filled eight frames, most of them 
from end to end and from top to bot- 
tom. Supposing that she had entirely 
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abandoned the lower story, I looked 
in it, and found six frames, not quite 
so full, but about as usually found at 
this time in the spring. If all my 
queens were capable of doing as well 
as this, I should consider that the 
“coming bee” was already here, and 
would not look any further. This 
queen is two years old. Most of her 
bees show only one band, and some 
not that. Last year this colony gave 
a surplus of 100 pounds with the ex- 
tractor, while some colonies under the 
same conditions, gave little or none. 

JOHN C. PEDEN. 

Lawrenceburg, Ky., May 24, 1882. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, : 
onday, 10 a, m., June 5, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—As the season is well advanced, sales 
of extracted honey are slow and prices remain un- 
changed. I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light, cash on arrival. Good comb honey is scarce 
and rules high. 

BEESWAX-—I am paying 24c. for good yellow 
wax, on arrival; 18@22c. for medium grade, and 
15@17c, for dark. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The demand for extracted honey, in 
the retail way, is fair,and our sales for manufac- 
turing purposes were very good of late. We pay 
7@9¢c. on arrival. Prices for comb honey nominal 
and demand slow. 

BEESWAX—Brings 18@22c. The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. Cc. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The demand for honey is light, most of 
the trade finding fault with the best offered, as it 
is more or less candied. Values are not steady, 
prices being made to meet the views of the pur- 
chaser. 

BEESW AX -Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY—trade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—There area good many small lots of 
very nice white section honey coming in now from 


time totime. White sells readily at 22¢c.; secund | 
quality 18@20c. Buckwheat, no sale at any price. | 


Extracted, none in market. 
BEESW AX—25@30c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY—Prospects for the coming yield were 


quite bright earlier in the season, but with no su- | 


perabundance of moisture in some honey sec- 
tions, drying winds and frosts have recently made 
the outlook less promising. However, it is still 
fair as compared with last year. We note this 
week a sale of 74 cases extra white extracted, one 
large can to the case, at 8c. cash. 

We quote white comb, 13@14c.; dark to good, 7 
@lic. Extracted, choice to extra white, 7344@8\c.; 
dark and candied, 64@63%{c. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY-~—Scearcely anything doing in honey. and 
prices are entirely nominal. White clover, fancy, 
1 1b. bxs., 15@16c.; white clover, good to choice, I 
and 2 lb. bxs., 13@14c; buckwheat, 2 Ib. bxs., per 
Ib., 11@12¢c. Extracted and strained, white, 9@10c; 
dark 7@8c. 

BEESW AX—The market continues rather quiet, 
but the supply is light and prices firmly sustained. 
Western, pure, 24@24¢c.; Southern pure, 25@ 


253¢e. 
D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY-—In fair demand. Strained selling at 8 
@10c.; comb scarce—nominal ut 18@22c. 
BEESWAX—Prime in demand at 22@23c. 
R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Strees. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


For 4 weeks ae per cent. discount. 


“ (8 months)....30 “ - 
“  (6months)....40 ‘“ - 
“ (9months)....50 “ ™ 
(i year) 60 “ ” 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
5 per cent. 
Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 


“ 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 





Special Motices. 


«> The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


———_ oo — 


t= We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 

>se 

«= Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
| Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 








| are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 
ai es se 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 
For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


“ _#%,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


5,— - a cloth. 
6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 
Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 


for their labor in getting up the club. 








The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 

1 00: 
‘ 1 50 
Lenses 

The larger ones can be used fora 
few colonies: give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


** 100 colonies (220 pages 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$ 
** 200 colonies (420 pages 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 

eee 

Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and tonvenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents.. 

— -—____—~ + <m +e eS 

A Sample Copy of the Weekly Bes 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one fntending to get up 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

ee 

«@ When changing a postofiice ad- 


dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 





+. o> 
>e.> 


«= The postal law makes the taking 
of a newspaper and the refusal to pay 
for the same, theft, and any person 
guilty of such action is liable to crim- 
inal proceedings the same as though 
he had stolen goods to the amount of 
the subscription. 








may be found on file 
; teo. P. Rowell & 
Ce a EER eo bent ci teas 


St.), where advertising contracts may be m 
itinNEW YORK. 
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Adnertisements. 


Stanley’s Vandervort Foundation. 


Weare now prepared to furnish our heavy and 
light foundation at the following prices: Heavy 
foundation, cut to fit any size frame, running about 
.5 feet per lb., with high side-wall, 43c. per Ib. Thin 
foundation, made on the light or high-walled mill 
55¢c. per lb.; 10 per cent. discount on 100 Ib. lots, if 
cutallone size. G.W.STANLEY & BRO., 

23w4t Wyoming, N. Y. 


(“ee AND TRAP for Confintug the 
Queen while Clipping her Wing.—Any 
person that can opena hive and find the queen 
can, with this device, clip her wing without danger 
of killing or injuring her in the least. Price by 
mail, postpaid, 30 cents; 4 for $1. Dealers send 


for price list by the quenety: 
FRANK FUNK, 
23wtf Beverly, Adams Co., Ill. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the Largest Manufactories 


Apiarian Supplies in the World. 


35 Hands now Employed. 


Here is an opportunity for one or two bee-keep- 
ers to obtain a good business. My reason for sell- 
ing is that lam disabled. For information address 
“S." care of the Bee Journal, Chicago, Ill., who 
will forward the correspondence to me. 23wtf 


NEW IDEAS. 


Foundation ready for business, sheets bound 
with a light wooden rim, sample 6c; Bee’s Tongue 
Register, sent by mail for $2.25; Italian Queens 
improved by a new process; Italian or Black Bees 
for sale In a hive adapted to migratory bee-keep- 
ing—can be securely closed for moving in one min- 
ute. For particulars address, 

%9smly JOHN HH: MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
over 50 Ibs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 
ibs.,54c. No discounts. Circular frec. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


4—RACES OF BEES—4 


Italian, Cyprian, Holy Land and Hunga- 
rian Queens.—Warranted queens, $1.50: extra 
selected, $1.75; tested, $2. Sendformy 21st An- 
nual Circular. 

lowtt HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
ages, pocket forme full of useful tables for 
cast ng up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
orit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


e. Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 28 


AGENTS WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 


Book. Sells at Sight, Double your money 


AddressDr.Chase’ 
oo sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,Mic 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 


ed Queen. 
2-frame Nuc with Test-~ 














3wly 














Queen, before July 1 
Same, after July 1... 
Tested Queen, before 

o “ after July 1 
per half d 


..10. 
1, 

“ “ os 
after July 1 q 


Address, by Registered Lette 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 





100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvementin Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


1882-], §. TADLOCK.-1882 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 


Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
J. H. Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 

2.50; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 
per half-dozen, $16. No“Dollar” or nuclei-queens 

andled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
if possible. l4w39t 


1882,- ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882. 











Iam now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the beststockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1 ; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 

Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all ovgers to 


L. J. DIEHL, 
Gage Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., Ind. 
Ww 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that do notrust an” break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
wtf Abronia, Mich. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Il. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 
Our Motto is: 


— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens 
Cyprian Queens....$1; + 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if we are timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 
foundation on Dunham machine, 25 lbs. or over, 
35c. per lb. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 
perlb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 ec. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 
From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1; ''wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. Sw26t 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 
and I will try and er 7% (Box 819 ) 

E. t. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Il. 
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NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. ; 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work for all who are interested in the 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up in the 
very best 9 ‘oe and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.-—Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
we the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 

eld, O. . 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 

It is a valuable and 


ractical book, and contains 
a complete resume 0 


the natural history of the 

little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 

ow, a their care and management.—Chicago 
erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes al] the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


we A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


—< 
FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
@ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surtace ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
= all infringements to the full extent of 

he juw. ANCEs A. DUNH ’ 
15sm4t DePere, Wis. 


Y 16-PAGE PRICE LIST of Italian, 

Cyprian and Holy Land Bees, Queens, Nucle- 

us Colonies and Apiarian Supplies, will be sent to 

all who willsend me their name and address ona 
postal card. RO 

l4smtf 





Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2 frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 

g ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey nate, and mova- 

ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 





For 2 American frames, 13x13 meses. 
For 2 Langstroth ae 10x18 bie 
pers 


F 10x18 
For “ i 10x18 
For 3 frames of any size, 13x20 
For 3 ns 5s 124x20 
For4 “ . 13x20 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 
I wish to bu 


Iam paying 
on arrival. 





a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
4¢. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
Shipments solicted. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 





HIVES AND SECTIONS, 


E 

















We are in better shape than ever to furnish Bee 
Hives and Sections, having remodeled our ma- 
chinery,and put everything in tip-top order for 
the coming season. e make a specialty of our 


**BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION. 


We have not sold any rights to manufacture, there- 
fore we are the sole manufacturers in the United 
States. Send for Price List. 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., Dec., 1881. 


OTICE—Some persons having infringed upon 

our Patent **One-Piece Section,” we hereby 
give notice, that we shall prosecute all manufac- 
turers. We shall not molest bee-keepers for 
USING those purchased before Dec. ist, 1881, but 
hereby caution them against buying any except 
those bearing our stamp. It has been reported by 
some that it is our intention only to prosecute bee- 
keepers for using those One-Piece Sections here- 
tofore puscheses * is wholly untrue and false. 

FORNCROOK & CO. 


Watertown, Wis” Dee. 15, 1881. 5imtf 





1882 Consult your interest, andsend for my 
« new circular and price list of colonies, 
Nuclei and Queens. Address, 

9smst Ss. D. McLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 


TIN POINTS for GLASSING HONEY 


Cut by machinery ; are much cheaper and better 

than hand-cut, and perfectly straight; 1,000 to 

5,000, 25¢c.; 6,000 to vn 22¢.; over 10,000, 20¢.; 

6c. per 1,000 extra by mail. Samples for 3c. stamp. 
‘ Ww. c. LE E. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 





i Ssm5t 





N E-PI ECE SECTIONS aspecialty. Pound 

size, $4.50 per 1,000. L. Hives 50c. Also, Ital- 
ian bees tor $8 per ‘colony. Circular free. 
8smlztp BYRON WALKER & CO., Capac, Mich. 


Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will - pleasure send you a sample copy of 
the Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Cul oe, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress writtcn plainly,to A. 1. RUOT, Medina, O. 


1882. --QUEENS--1882, 


Iam now booking orders. 


~ 
) Warranted Italian Qaeens $1.00, 
, al for $5.00; Tested do., after 
e, $1.50. C BR ..y Unwarrant- 
ed, $1.00, six < $5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendation from Postmaster 
ny county Officers. Money order ome. On 


imtt 





4 


Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


&@” Send for Sample and Circular. 
18mtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis, 


Italian Bees, Queens and Sections, 


Untested Queens, in May, $1.50 each; in June, 
$1.25; July and after, $1; per dozen, after July 1, 
$10. Sent by mail, with directions for introducing. 
Italian bees by the half pound, same price as un- 
tested queens. One 2 comb nucleus, without 
queen (Gailup amen. in } 4 $3, June $2.50, July 
and after $2; 2-comb nuclei, with the standard 
Luangstroth frames, 25 per cent. more. Sections’— 
Planed dovetailed sections, 444x444x1%, $4.50 
1,000 ; 546x54%x1%, $5 per 1,000. Sections of this 
thickness do not need tins between them to insure 
straight combs, and the bees can ripen up and seal 
honey faster than in combs with deeper cells. See 
testimonials in Murch number of Gleanings. Please 
remit by P. O. money order, by emmberoe |e or 
by draft on New York or Chicago. Add 

TOWNSEN D. 
19mtf Kalamazoo, "Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 











UREITALIAN QUEENS-—Bred from se- 

lected texted Queens ; also, Chaff and Simplic- 

ity Bee Hives, all kinds of Sections, Wide Lang- 

stroth frames, and all kinds of Apiarian Supplies. 

Send for Price List. A. B. MILLER & SON, Wa- 
karusa, Elkhart County, Ind. 2ism4t 


1882. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1882. 


(Sunny Side Aplary,) 


Pure Italian Queens, 


BEES, COLONIES, 
Nuclei, Comb Foundation, etc., 


Address, N 
9makt 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 


Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
Send fur my Illustrated Catalogue. 


5mtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


/Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
jzeneral heavy and light rip- 
& ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
¥ chines ure especially adapted 
to Hive Making. Itwill pay 
7 every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 


logue 
‘.& JOHN BARNES, 





apa, Napa County, Cal. 








W. 
No. arr “Main stree t, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


READ THIS. 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIST. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian bees and 
manufacturers of apiarian supplies in New Eng- 
land. Our experience dates back tothe first ex- 
periments of Mr. Langstroth in the movable comb 
system. Send for our price list of bees, queens 
= 2. Rare’ before making your purchases for 

dress, WM. RY & ' 
Col eraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 








Langstroth Hives & Sections. 
wm - 


Lewis’ Improved One-Piece Section, 


Price $4.50 per 1,000, any size to 6x6. 














No. a. quailty, dovetailed, any size to 6x6, 
$4. 50 per 1 

No. 2-Second quality, dovetailed, any size to 
6x6, $3.50 per 1,000. 


No. 2 is planed smooth one side, same as No. 1, 
but jumber is not as clean and white. 


LEWIS’ ONE-PIECE ROXES, of white 
Basswood, all sizes, VERY LOW. No charge for 
boxing or crating sections. 


Send for new Price List. 


c. B. LEWIS, 


January 1, 1882. [Imtf]) Watertown, Wis. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per oquerey inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. OMA - NE 

925 West Madison Street, Chicago, ‘m. 


GERMAN 
POULTRY AND BEE GAZETTE. 


Deutsche Gefluegel und Bienen-Zeitung. 


The only paper of its kind in America ; 75 cents & 
year—sample copies 10 cents. 


C. C. STUECKER, Publisher, 


18mtf Louisville, Ky- 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
ly, and contains the best practica! information oe 
the time being, showing what to do, and when an 
how to do rt It is edited and published by 

Cc. N. ABBOTT, Bee-Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fa: rlawn, Sonthal!, London. 

("We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL ond the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 
annum. 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 


tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Il. 


We now quote an 


Advance of & Cents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR meats - 
wholesale or retail. 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and Sruthtuty answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 
l5w6mp 291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing to the 
increased cost of Beeswax. 


From this date, and until further notice, the 
price of all the styles and kinds of Foundation, 
except the VanDeusen (fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
_ 923 3 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Be SURE 


To sens 











: 1a postal card forour Illustrated Catalogue 

ti Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 

t contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 

fhing new and —-_ eqeees in an sviery. at © at he 
rices, alian rian and 

Queens and Bees. witscpeeageles — 

J.C. & H. P. SAYLE 


_feml st Hartford, S Wis. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 
Send for Circulur. J. M. C. TAYLOR, 
_10smtf Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


1882-Southern Headquarters, -1882 


, For Early Italian and Cyprian Queene ; 
oe and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
8 or quality and purity, my stock of bees 


cannot be excelled. I make a 8 cial » 
facturing the Dunham Seuntebion. ores it. 1 
ae purchase Bees or Supplies, Send for 
in pete ges a giving directions for introduc- 
Boos yr and remarks on the New Races of 


5Semtf R. J. P. Hi. a 








U. S. STANDARD, 


THE NEW 
HONEY 


The Bee-Keeper's Guides 


Extractor,| MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 


contains 
special 
improve- 
ments not 
found in 
any other. 
Quality 
extra,prices 
low. Ask 
your supply 
dealer for 
them, or 


send for illustrated Circular, to the ~ 7 Sup- | 


ply soclere whose names appear belo 
J. V. CALDWELL, Camasetige, Hoary Co., Ill. 
ALKX. GLEASON & CO., Toledo, O. 
MERRIAM & FALCONER, Jamestown, N. Y. 
P. L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
A. B. WEED, Detroit, Mich. 22w4t 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’, Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


liwtf E.A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


Florida Land--640 Actes 


> CHEAP FOR CASH. .2 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of 'allahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, Tyo 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on oom 
5th, 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned 
$3,000. The title is ertect, and itis uninouubered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my | pos- 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable ) property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 

THOMAS G6. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION-—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wiy 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
I5w6ém JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 
APS AND CHARTS-8$1.000 can be 
made in six ee selling Tunison’s Maps 


and Charts—36 page Catalogue free. Address, 
Cc - TUNISON, Jacksonville, 1lL., or Columbus, O. 


A BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


Ican sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest eroments, 
including the CONQUE 


Send for my 32-page 5 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


— FOUNDATION, 


high side-walis,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pouad, Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


sae Italian Bees |: 


at reasonable prices. 


FULL COLONIES IN LANGSTROTH HIVES, 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every sale. 
22wst JOHN F. DIPMAN, Fremont, Ohio. 


























| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 


State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:30-— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 


afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 


on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 
eed | ee 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.—LEW15 'T. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the und from under 
future book-makers.—British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my Cs angen gd — successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary thun from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased. —Mich. Far. 


To all te wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
Prot. Cook's Manual is an 
eaine pene My Monticello, Il. 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish yest, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
Ihave never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which I like so much.—L’ — Du 
BOoIs, ed tor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France, 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, jaski, 

We have sed with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee- “keeper Tt It is repiete with tl the 
best cnformetion on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it as 
and practice as advised.—Agriculiurist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and ne 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-cuiture. It is 
yp yd printed, neatly bound, and is a credit 

the West.— Western A ulurist. 

“Tess work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-kee — whien 
has ever been published. It gives a ful 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
ogtery. There is no subject relating to the culture 

bees left uatouaee. and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the cavers of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, w 
admirably to promote and make Ly hate most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


—toj— 
PricE—Bound in cloth, $1.2& ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by , 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


If you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that ; 
never go out—always @# 
please—never is com- § 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 

to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 

go out. If you buy | 
our smokers and hon- - 


ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878, 


others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 00 
Large Bingham Smoker 
shield), 244 inch 1 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 
-  %} 3 are o. 125 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


5 


1 50 
1 25 
ne 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 
Knife, 2 inch 115 


To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


Ss. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 


be A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


a2 Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 
2wém. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 
ueens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
po: ueens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each ; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


iL. BL. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


17wtf 








5Bwiy 


$717 
Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 


("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


"Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
50wtf Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


PAINE & LADD, 


HALBERT K. PAINE, »W eee We 


.) . 
s and Attorneys i 
16w3m 





A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 











n 
Patent Cases. 


| 








END 


Bee Smoker “PIANO Co's. 








$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245. 
PIANO STYLE 34 Masniticont rosewood 


2 case.elegantly finished, 
3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
provement which can in yg! way tend tothe per- 
fection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price for this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piano Cover, Stool IAD 
and Book, only . 
Reduced from our late wholesale factory price, 
%295, for 60 days only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far, the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order at once. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send reference if you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Pianos, $160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
Lliustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Bre? Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

SHEET MUSIC % price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice pieces sent for 3c. come. 

ENDELSSOHN PIANO CO,, 
Box 2958, New York. 


EARS For THe MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knowsit. Its virtues as « restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures wereso numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, that the rem- 
edy was Officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Its use became so universal that for over 

00 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


2ismly 





“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
und you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW. 

t#'l'o avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 


ELSSOW) 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


| Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
| of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
| illustrated and fully * up with the times” on every 
| Subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa manserty production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerestall. Jts style is plain 
and forcible, a its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Se.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject , read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof. Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how. Illustrated with 26 engray- 
ings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee . 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views 02 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration 0 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages. 5@c- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats vt 

fseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. i 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25e. 


Chicken Chelera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 _ 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade 5 
crets, Lega! Items, Business Forms, etc., CR 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Bus! ve 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, | os 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Bla 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | ple 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a ve th its 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and wor 


pero by Chas. 





Sole Agents for America. '% Dey St., New York. 
20wly 


or 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 





